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THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 


forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 


vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 


will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 


subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 


Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Na 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—Meet 
Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


104— 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor 


2nd and 4th Mondays, 1886 


Meet 


Labor 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Butchers No. 
Temple. 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 
Valencia. 


Cleaners & Dyers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 
710 Grant Building. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary. Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


8—Meets Ist and 38rd 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 


17960— Office, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


and 3rd 


Elevator Constructors No. 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Meet 2nd 
Thursdays. 112 Valenci 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Operators—Meet lst and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 1381—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 


Tempte, 
Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tucsday, Labor Temple. 


and 4th 


4th Tuesdays, 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Labor Tem- 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 


Label Section—Meets 
Labor Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Couneil—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Fairyland 


too! 


HALE 


Market at Fifth 
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Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tiemey, 

Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, Edward P. Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 
Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 

200 Guerrero. 
Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st Friday. 
2nd and 4th 


and 3rd 
Letter 635a 
Castro. 


Labor 


1st and 38rd Thursdays, 


Labor 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Sewermen No. 534—Labor Temple. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway, 

Photo-Engravers—Meet 13st Monday, 
ple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


Labor Tem- 


4th Thursday, Labor 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 


Wm. O’Donnell, 212 


Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 
Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional 
3300 16th. 


Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


410—Meet Tuesdays, 


Riggers & 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pactific—Meets 


Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Mondays, 


Bring the Children to 


“Over the Bridge to Fairyland”... . 
where Santa Claus on a beautiful 
throne greets his little friends... 
where little pipers play merry airs... 
where there’s a mysterious package 
chute which brings one fascinating lit- 
tle surprises! And circuses, and elec- 
tric trains . . . and Santa’s airplane, 


Hale’s Greater Toy Department 


and Bigger and Better than ever!. 


Fourth Floor 


BROS. 


Sutter 8000 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Secretary, Marion 
Gasnier, 1201 Cornell Ave., Berkeley. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Promotional League—Room 304, 
Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet 

Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 


A. Sweeney, 5536 


and 4th 


Trades Union 
Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays, 200 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., BE. 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Counihan, 106 
Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 1256 


Market. 


30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th 8t. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 
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Wednesday, October 31, 1928. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 

Industrial Injuries During 1927. 

1. Industrial injuries to the number of 268,600 
in California were reported for the calendar year 
1927. Of these 714 caused death. There were 748 
deaths in 1926, so that, in this most importart 
respect, the report shows a reduction of 4.5 paz 
cent. Likewise the grim figures, as they pertain 

permanent injuries, the second most important 
‘olumn, are lower than in 1926, 1235 for that year 
and 1135 for 1927, a decrease of 8 per cent. The 
emporary injuries lasting longer than the day of 
injury numbered 90,538, a decrease of 247, or 0.2 
er cent, compared to the 1926 record. The no- 
isability cases only requiring medical treatment, 
sit not accompanied by loss of time from work, 

talled 176,213, an increase of 11,556, or 7 per 
nt, over the 1926 figures. 
2. While the totals for the two years of 1926 
d 1927 show an increase of 11,175, or 4.3 per 
sent for last year, this increase is confined exclhi- 
ively to no-disability cases. In many States these 
ses are not tabulated. In such States only the 
caths, permanent and temporary injuries are en- 
red on the statistical records. If this method 

were followed in California, the 1927 report would 
ow a total reduction of 381 injuries, or 0.4 per 
nt. 


3. Industrial injury statistics teem with in- 
inces of very minor injuries resulting in death 
disablement, and the Industrial Accident Com- 
ission stresses the immediate 
silled medical slightest 

lent, and especially to the eye. It is probable 

lat this policy, usually followed in industry, is in 
sme measure responsible for the 
fie death, permanent and 
lumns. 
1. These tragic figures deal exclusively with 
aceful California in 1926 and 1927. If they cov- 
ed a war zone, they would be expected. They 
re a clarion call to every agency of State and 
industry, and to all individuals, to support all 
eans designed to reduce the totals. 
5. The industries in California contributing 
heavily to the 714 death list were public uitlities, 
engineering construction, 88; building con- 
ruction, 75; railroad operations, 61; agriculture, 
lumber and wood manufacturing, 45; cartage 
ud storage, 40. 


importance of 


attention for the acci- 


reductions in 


temporary disability 


6. The records show in the permanent-injury 
issification that lumber and wood manufacturing 
wvads the list with 201, building construction 128, 
mmercial enterprises 105, engineering construc- 
on 72, agriculture 68, machinery manufacturing 
}, metal working 63, oil producing 62, foods and 
everage manufacturing 54, railroad operation 46, 
‘are and custody 40. 

7. In the temporary-injury column 
‘ilding construction with 12,141 injuries, com- 
hercial enterprises 9894, agriculture 7313, foods 
nd beverage manufacturing 6008, engineering 
‘onstruction 6002, cartage and storage 5641, lum- 
er and wood manufacturing 5579, care and cus- 
ody 4809, railroad operation 4246, oil producing 
85, public utilities 3429, metal 3108, 
Machinery manufacturing 2687, and 
freight handling 2302, clerical professional 
2198, chemical manufacturing mining and 
milling 1435. 


appears 


working 
stevedoring 
and 
1578, 


Building and Engineering Safety Conference in 
Los Angeles. 

1. On October 26th one of the large rooms in 
the City Hall of Los Angeles was crowded with 
men interested in preventing accidents in building 
and engineering construction work. 
spirit prevailed as at the San Francisco 
Conterence on September 21st. 

Safety Instruction in the Schools. 

1. It is gratifying to know that the Depart- 
ment of Education contemplates introducing safety 
tuition in the schools. This has been done in other 
States with splendid results. 


The same 
Safety 


The lessons can be 
taught in connection with other studies, without 
adding to the curricula. The figures in this report 
afford opportunity for many lessons in arithmetic. 
Drawing and other familiar subjects are used to 
point out safe practices. This will be reflected in 
later life, in the factory and on the street, in the 
careful processes fundamental to safety. 

2. The Industrial Accident Commission would 
urge on the Department of Education that expert 
assistance be obtained to make sure that all ma- 
chinery and equipment in technical training is 
thoroughly guarded. Accidents have happened to 
youths unfamiliar with machinery. The protection 
of students should be the first consideration. In- 
cidentally, such students will then know how to 
operate their plants in approved manner in later 
years. 

Farmers Under the Compensation Law. 

1. The suggestion has been made that public at- 
tention be drawn to the position of agriculturists 
under the Workmen's Act, it 
would be helpful if the Department of Agriculture 
would give as much publicity as is possible to the 


Compensation 


law in its relation to farmers. 

2. Briefly, the status is as follows: The 1927 
California placed all farmers under 
the compulsory provisions of the law, with the 
proviso that such farmers as so desired could 
withdraw from under the law by notifying the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission. A number 
of farmers have so elected. This group, therefore, 
is now under employers’ liability, and subject to 
court proceedings, if negligence or fault causes ac- 


Legislature 


small 


cidents. Compensation protects against such pro- 
and the 


mium places upon the carrier all the obligations of 


ceedings, payment of an insurance pre- 
the law, except when the employer is guilty of seri- 
ous and wilful misconduct in maintaining an un 
safe place of employment, an unusual status. 

3. The 1927 report of the Industrial Accident 
Commission gives 56 deaths, 68 permanent injur- 
ies and 7313 temporary injuries in agriculture in 
California. 

Age Limits in Industry. 

1. Continued interest is manifested all over the 
United States in the discriminating 
against applicants for work on the ground of age 
limits. In New York City there has been started 
the Action Membership Corporation “to enlist the 
goodwill of employers in behalf of the qualified 
middle-aged applicants.” This 
been in correspondence with the California De- 
Relations. It has under 
contemplation the establishment of a branch office 
in San Francisco. 


problem of 


corporation has 


partment of Industrial 


Conference in Imperial Valley. 
1. Representatives of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations conferred during the month with 


growers in El Centro and Brawley, with a view 
of adjusting labor irritation against practices con- 
demned by both employers and employees. The 
Western Growers’ Protective Association will 
meet with the Department’s men during Novem- 
ber to plan for a uniform contract of employment. 
Administration of Labor Laws. 

1. During September the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement received 2424 
complaints of violations of labor laws. 

(a) Of these 2424 complaints, 2145, or 88 per 
cent, were complaints of violations of the payment 
of wages laws, and 279, or 12 per cent, were com- 
plaints of violation of other labor laws, such as 
the private employment agency act, the eight- 
hour law for women workers, and the child labor 
law. 

2. Collected $77,021 in unpaid wages and set- 
tled 1304 wage claims. 

(a) The average amount 
claim settled was $59.06. 

3. Began 110 criminal prosecutions for viola- 
tion of labor laws, after all efforts failed to adjust 
differences. 


collected per wage 


4. Began 9 civil actions on behalf of 51 com- 
plainants to recover wages in the sum of $4165.40. 
State Agencies Help Unemployed. 

1. The September records of the State Em- 
ployment Agencies show that 17,673 men and wo- 
men were placed in positions, as compared with 
16,163 placements for August, an increase of 1510. 

2. The persons for whom jobs were found dur- 
ing the three months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1928, increased 2448 in comparison for the 
same three months in 1927, 

3. Firefighters to the number of 1352 were fur- 
nished Federal authorities by the 
and San Diego offices. 

4. Twenty-five representatives of business and 
civic organizations in Watsonville signed a letter 
of thanks to the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions for the “excellent work,” to quote the letter, 
in operating the seasonal employment office. 

Housing and Sanitation. 

1. The 175 labor camps inspected during Sep- 
tember had a population of 9718 (5591 men, 1916 
women and 2211 children); 3592 Americans and 
6126 foreign born. 


Los Angeles 


These camps are classed as 
cotton, grape, rice, lettuce and construction. 

2. The rapidly-growing cotton industry in the 
San Joaquin Valley is bringing new problems to 
the Division of Housing and Sanitation. Cotton 
pickers are in demand. Gins are in operation and 
wagons are moving the white product of the fields 
to shipping points. Last year the growers were 
loathe to comply with the standards of the Di- 
vision and housing conditions were not good. 
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THROWN OUT OF WORK BY ROBOTS. 
By Franklyn E. Wolfe. 


Problems of disemployment are not quickly 
solved. Men thrown suddenly out of work in large 
readjustments of 


Causes are in some cases of disemploy- 


numbers cannot readily make 
their lives. 
ment difficult and at times obscured. 

Robots, mechanical men or devices that replace 
large numbers of men and women, are constantly 
being introduced into industries and there is sud- 
den disemployment of many workers. The mechan- 
ical devices do the work that human hands and 
brains have formerly accomplished. The machine 
does it quicker, in greater volume and sometimes 
much better than it was done before. 

This application of mechanical devices and dis- 
placement of human hands should tend to and ac- 
production 


yvenelit by this reduced 


tually does lessen the cost of very 


greatly. Does the public 
cost? It does not—or at least it does not imme- 
diately and directly benelit. Manufacturers take 
advantage of cheaper production or operation to 
increase the prolits, make larger dividends and 
gain flattering mention on the stock market. 

Loss of wages of unemployed and suddenly dis- 
employed workers goes down the line and hurts 
When a man is thrown out of 


many. work and 


his income stops, his purchasing power wanes or 


ends. This is hard for the merchant and the manu- 
facturer of commodities immediately to meet. 


An instance of how the robot does its deadly 
work is in the case of the New York Edison Com- 
pany. All human service ended the other day 
when an electric distribution station was put into 
service without a human being within the walls of 
the building. 

This station is designed ultimately to supply the 
needs of 300,000 families. It is one of the largest 
electric distribution stations in the world and is 
being operated and controlled from another station 
three miles away. 

The absent operators, in control of the robots in 
the station, not only know how much work is being 
done but he is informed at all times as to condi- 
tions in the remote station. Ile manipuates the 
manless machinery, keeps in close touch with it 
and he has no back chat from the robots working 
day and night in the strangely deserted building. 

Should prowlers or burglars break into the sta- 
tion the operator will immediately be aware of it 
at his safe distance. What would happen to such 
daring intruders is terrible te contemplate. Prob- 
ably a robot policeman would emerge from some 
dim hidden closet, seize the miscreant in a vise- 
chilled 
three thousand 
electricity, then arise, whirl the unfor- 
tunate victim three times around his squared and 


like steel hand, pull him across a steel 
knee and spank him with about 


volts of 


dial-faced head and hurl him through a window 


and across the river where, if he survived, he 
might ponder about comparative safety of dealing 
with a flesh-and-blood cop. 

* 


To the men. who have been thrown out of work 
there is no humor in the situation. The efficiency 
and expediency of the mechanical man system does 
not arouse any feelings of awe and admiration for 
the ingenuity of the human brain. He sees only 
disemployment and a weary task of seeking a new 
job and trying to keep his family fed. 

It is a problem well worth the attention of the 
economists and the sociologists. That all things 
ultimately readjust themselves is little consolation 
to a hungry man and his hungry family. 


To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the 
sources and direct in their most effective channels 
the streams which contribute to the public weal 
is the purpose for which government was insti- 
tuted.—John Quincy Adams. 


SCIENCE IN PLACE OF GUESSWORK. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

When the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention opens in New Orleans late this month, 
it will have laid before it by the Executive Coun- 
cil a new program of presenting to the unorgan- 
ized and to the American people the solid merits 
of trade unionism as a constructive force in Ameri- 
can life. 

This development is the result of long study by 
President Green, the Executive Council and ex- 
perts in the employ of the Federation. The coun- 
cil’s report to the convention will be largely con- 
cerned with this new departure in carving out the 
route by which labor is to make progress. 

Under the new program, which has for some 
time been developing in a manner obvious to most 
close students of the movement, labor will take a 
whole sheaf of leaves from the book of scientific 
business and while not by any means deserting the 
ethical appeal will add to that appeal every scrap 
of concrete evidence of the solid material value of 
organization, 

Work to Be Scientific. 

The field will be portrayed as it is from the 
One 


aim will be to take out of organizing work as 


standpoint of present strength or weakness. 


much as possible of the hit-or-miss characteristic 
of old days and to put it on a basis of work done 
to meet a definite situation. 

Not only will 


more and more on territories shown by previous 


organizing efforts be centered 
study to be in need of and susceptible to organiza- 
tion work, but the prospective members will be 
approached with as good a “selling” talk as any 
business house lays out for its representatives to 
use on prospective customers. 
More Use of Charts. 

Under the program to be reported to the New 
Orleans more and 
Studies 


have been in process for a long time to show the 


convention labor will make 


more use of analytical graphs and charts. 


production power of labor in its various branches, 
to show what labor gets and what labor does not 
get and to show also just what labor’s share means 
in terms of living. Tabor will undoubtedly go fur- 
ther and, in support of its wage policy, show, for 
the benelit of “the public” just what an adequate 
return to labor means to a community. The object 
of this will be, of course, to demonstrate that com- 
munity prosperity goes with labor well-being and 
that community starvation and degradation goes 
with inadequate wages and improper working con- 
ditions. 

Obviously no member of the council and no rep- 
resentative of the federation will discuss these 
inatters prior to the rendering of the annual report, 
but the basie facts are sufficiently well known to 
permit their Known 


publication. developmenis 


forecast this striking change, or enlargement, of 
labor organization policy. 
Appeal Based on Results. 

The trade union movement will, in the forth- 
coming convention, if it follows the lead of the 
Executive Council, as it is certain to do, embark 
upon a program of sharper self-analysis and of 


more expertly trade unionism to the 


unorganized, to the employers of the country and 


‘selling” 


to the people in general, doing this on the new 
basis of scientifically ascertained facts and accom- 
plishments. The rock bottom appeal will remain 
ethical, but the appeal that results in getting “the 
name on the dotted line” will be an appeal based 
on results and future expectations based on results. 

Coupled with this it is expected that a serious 
effort will be made to translate statistics into 
common terms, so that facts of tremendous im- 
portance now understandable only to those who 
are willing to dig hard will be made as easy to 
get as a motion picture. 

a> - 

Nothing will ever be attempted if all possible 

objections must first be overcome.—Johnson. 
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MARDI GRAS 
COSTUME BALL 


BENEFIT 


California’s Homeless Children 


EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM 


Thanksgiving Eve, November 28, 1928 
ADMISSION 50 CTS. 


This space donated by 
Walter N. Brunt Press, 
111 7th Street, a dis- 
tinctively Californian 


organization. 
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POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 


- 
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Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


ee 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


A Big Store in the midst of your neigh- 
borhood carrying large diversified and 
assorted stocks in wearing apparel, 
house furnishings, yardage goods, and 


small wares. Here you will find both 
style and quality in your purchases. 


The store with a welcome! 
MISSION ST. - NEAR 22ND 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY. 


From “An Outline of the Social and Economic 
History of the United States. 


By H. J. Carman, 
Assistant Professor History, Columbia University. 


To assist wage earners to understand something 
the historical background of the economic and po- 
cal issues which are being discussed in the current 
esidential campaign, we have selected for publica- 

tion three sections from Professor Harry J. Carman’s 
Jutline,” beginning with “The Constitution and the 
rig of Political Parties.’—Editor’s Note. 


INSTALLMENT III. 
The Era of Criticism and Reform, 1870-1923. 

I. After the Civil War the American people began 
to be more critical of their institutions—espe- 
cially social, economic, political and educational. 
This spirit of criticism, which is more pro- 
nounced today than ever before, is due to: 


1, Abuses, corruption and seeming inefficiency 
the old parties, 


2. The control of 


public affairs by “invisible 
overnment.” 

3. The abuse arising from industrial monopoliza- 
on under an economic policy of laissez-faire. 

4. Exploitation of municipal utilities by poli- 
ticians and financial sharks. 

5. Rapid 


verty. 


urbanization and overcrowding and 


6. Growth of great fortunes which sought to 
scape taxation. 
7. Exploitation of labor with all its attendant 


uses and evils. 
II. Manifestaticns of Unrest and Criticism. 
1. The Anti- 
Monopolists and others, who demanded: 


Labor Reformers, Greenbackers, 

(a) Tarliest possible payment of national debt. 

(b) Regulation of railway and telegraph com- 
panies. 

(c) Easy money for debtor class. 

(d) Graduated inheritance tax. 

(e) Popular and direct 

States Senators, 


election of United 
(tf) Woman suffrage. 


(g) Graduated shift burden 


backs of 


income tax to 


of government on those who 


could best afford to pay. 
2. The Granger movement and its complaint 
sainst the railroads, 
3. The Populist movement, the leaders of which 
eclared that “the newspapers are largely subsi- 
ized or muzzled; public opinion silenced; business 
rostrate; our homes covered with mortgages, and 
1¢ land concentrating in the hands of capitalists. 
The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly 
tolen to build up colossal fortunes of the few.” 
(a) Populists demanded: 
(1) Free coinage of silver. 
(2)Graduated income tan. 
(3) Postal savings banks, 
(4) Government ownership of railways 
and telegraphs. 
They also approved: 
(1) Initiative and referendum. 
(2) Popular election of Senators. 


(c) Condemned use of Federal troops in labor 
disputes. 
4. The Non-Partisan League, the Farmer-Laber 
irty and the Agricultural Bloc. 
5. Strikes and the organization of labor. 
(a)’ Kaights of Labor (CK. of 1). 
(b) American Labor “GA: FE 
of Le ‘ 
(c) The Industrial Workers of the World 
(CE Wa Wi): 


Rise of Socialist and other radical parties. 


Federation of 


The Progressive movement a protest. 
Agitation of women for extension of suffrage. 
Attempted prosecution of the trusts. 


III. Reforms Undertaken. 
Political. 
(a) Civil service reform. 
(b) Introduction of Australian ballot. 
(c) The direct primary. 
(d) Popular election of United States Sen- 
ators. 
(e) Commission government in cities and the 
city manager plan of government. 
(1) Extension of suffrage to 


women (19th 


Amendment). 

Social and Economic. 

(a) Regulation of railways (Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887). 

(b) Establishment of public service commis- 
sions to regulate municipal utilities, or 

(c) Municipal ownership of utilities. 

(d) Housing legislation, 

(ce) Workmen’s compensation laws. 

(1) Legislation providing for minimum wage 
and mothers’ pensions. 

(g) Income taxes (16th Amendment), 

(h) Industrial education. 

= ~ > = = 

“FETE SAN SEBASTIAN.” 


A brilliant civic 
hundred 


celebration, in which several 


talented artists, singers, dancers and 
musicians will take part, is planned by the Car- 
melite Conumittee of Moraga, to aid the building 
fund for a hospice and convent for the exiled Car- 
melite Mexico, at Moraga, on the 
property of St. Mary’s College. A sponsors’ com- 


Sisters from 
mittee of several hundred men and women repre- 
senting all sections of California, and headed by 
Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, Hon. James D. Phelan, 
Hon. James Rolph, Jr., and other noted civic and 
state leaders, is at work on preparations for the 
“Fete San Sebastian,” to be staged in San Fran- 


cisco’s Civic Auditorium, every afternoon and 
evening, trom Saturday night, December 8th, to 
Sunday evening, December 16th, inclusive. This 
brillant stage production will be presented under 
the direction of Miss May Garcia, internationally 
noted ballerina prima donna, and the cast will in- 
clude many members of the San Francisco Grand 
Opera ballet. All proceeds from the nine-days’ 
civic fete will be turned over to the Carmelite 
Committee of Moraga. 

The “Fete San Sebastian” is expected to prove 
for San 
which has 


substitute Francisco’s famed 


Festival, 


a worthy 
Portola been postponed to 
1929. The railroad lines and steamship companies 
have been requested to grant special round-trip 
fares to the many thousands of visitors and tour- 
ists expected here for the civic celebration; and 
local organizations, state booster associations and 
civic groups are actively assisting the sponsors’ 
committee in arrangements for the mid-December 
fete. 

A contest to select the “Queen of the Fete San 
Sebastian” will be launched this week, and a 
large number of girls will be entered, represent- 
ing cities and towns throughout the State, in the 
ballot 


trips to the 


race. Limousines, touring cars, vacation 


Hawaiian Islands and  Spanish- 
Americas and other valuable prizes will be awarded 
to the queen of the fiesta and the young ladies fin- 
ishing well up in the contest. The coronation will 
be particularly brilliant and is to climax the nine 
days’ festivities in the Civic Auditorium, 

At the Carmelite Committee’s headquarters in 
rooms 411-413 Phelan 
volunteer men and women workers are handling 
“Fete San Se- 
and headquarters are also to be opened 


Building here, scores of 
preliminary arrangements for the 
bastian,” 
during the coming fortnight in Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, Stockton, 


other cities. 


Sacramento, San Jose and 


BUY IT TODAY!!! 
‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 


SCHRADER’S 


ARGENTINE ANT 


POWDER 


NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 
YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


e= Fo 
Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


1: Sandell 
TAILOR 
830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 


: 
| 
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MISSION at 16'= ~~ 10BUILDINGS 38FLOORS 


FEATURE PRICES ON 
Bedroom Furniture 


An important featuring of newest designs in 
bedroom suites at prices exceptionally mod- 
erate. A special purchase and special dis- 
plays. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS 


Prices 
Reasonable 


Satisfaction 


Vf, a iN\\ SSS es- 
F Good le 
/ U\ ons << 
2508 MISSION STREET... 
181 Post Street... ei 


7, 
/ 


Guaranteed 


i SAN FRANCISCO 


1221 Broadway... ee : --Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue... nes --Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


BEST AID TO BOSS. 

The New York Trust Company has no illusions 
on employees’ stock ownership. 

The management of this financial institution in- 
timates it is “good business” to encourage such 
stock ownership. The benefits are on the employ- 
crs’ side, 

Labor turnover is reduced and employees’ money 
constitutes a vast fund through which industry can 
be financed. Employers are assured there is no 
danger of workers’ ownership of industry. 

The above points are made in The Index, house 
organ of the trust company. 

The purchase of stock by employees “has been 
chiefly confined to the intelligent 


more groups 


holding the more intelligent positions.” The rank 
and file of workers, it is stated, have not partici- 
pated, as risks and responsibilities of ownership are 
not attractive. “They prefer wages to contingent 
protits.” 

The Index declares that the factor of participa- 
tion in ownership “has probably been greatly over- 
emphasized” as an inducement towards the pur- 
chase of stock by employees. 

“While the number of employees owning stock 
large, the amount. of 


in their company is fairly 


stock owned is small. In an analysis of 20 lead- 


ing companies with stock ownership 


National 
(an employers’ organization) found that the total 


employee 


plans, the Industrial Conference Board 


stocks owned under these plans were only 4.25 
per cent of the stock outstanding. This is so slight 
make the 


as to employee's influence negligible. 


THE LABOR TLARION 
even if he had any intention of exerting it. The 
time when this employee stock holding will repre- 
sent a controlling interest in the business seems 
to be fairly remote.” 

The house organ points out that employee's 
stock ownership has a definite value to the em- 
ployer. It holds workers to the job, thus reducing 
labor turnover and lessens the expense of break- 
ing in new workers. 

loyalty to the employer is enhanced and money 
contributed by employees who buy stock is a factor 
in financing employers. 

“The one billion dollars of capital received from 
employee investment already is not an insignificant 
sum, and behind it lies a vast potential supply of 
funds,” says The Index. 


a et 
MECHANICAL SPY. 


A machine that keeps a record of the amount 
of work done by an employee in the absence of the 
boss is one of the exhibits at the International 


Exhibition of Inventions at Westminster, Eng- 
land. 

It can be connected between the office of the 
employer and any machine without the knowledge 
of the man on the job. 

When the boss arrives he-can see at a glance 
if the machine has been running in its proper time 
or the workman has had idle moments; also it 


shows how many articles have been turned out. 


25% of our school children 


have defective eyesight— 
caused, chiefly, by poor lighting 


What are you doing to correct this condition in your home? 


Most homes have beautiful lamps, but they give poor light. 


The best lighting is that which is nearest to ordinary day- 
light—sufficient light without glare, evenly distributed through- 


out the room. 


The lamp illustrated here meets these requirements. It 
doesn’t hurt the eyes. It improves the colors of furniture and 
draperies. Friends love to linger in the soft, complimentary light. 


A The lamps (both floor and table) have 


[| se\\ 


1 


The shade rests on 
closed top of glass 
globe which sur- 
rounds lamp and 


diffuses raw light. here. 


an opal glass reflector under the shade that 
diffuses the light. They come with a selec- 
% tion of silk and parchment shades. But you 
i can never know how it improves vision 
and the appearance of the room until you 
try one. We'll gladly loan you one for a 
trial. Phone or drop us a card. 

A modern ceiling unit is also illustrated 


PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-awvE: 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians* 


147-1128 
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EDLICK-NEWMAN G 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS . 
|, Southeast Corner- 17 th-and Mission Sts 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 
ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


— ————--- 


> | America’s Best 
Known Shoes 


Outstanding Value 


Such quality at the price 
is unusual. Young men 
who would make a_ sub- 
stantial saving will be as- 
tounded at the smart styles 

‘ and exceptional quality in 

| high-grade leathers, and 

N workmanship, of these 

} new 
W.L. Douglas Shoes 

for Fall and Winter. 

' Compare them with any 

and judge by results alone. 

i] 

’ 

' 

] 

' 

' 

’ 

i) 

' 

’ 

‘ 

‘ 


Come in and be convinced. 


R. A. FRENCH 


2611 Mission Street at Twenty-second 
Adjoining The Owl Drug Co. 
Open till 9:30 P. M. Saturdays 


$o-—-—— 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


10492 MARKET STREET 
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BROOKWOOD BRANDED HOSTILE. BOARD APPROVES INCREASED PAY. 


First Farmer—l’ve got a freak on my farm. It’s 
international Labor News Service.) (By International Labor News Service.) 


a two-legged calf. 

\s forecast prior to its meeting, the Executive The emergency board named by President Second Farmer—I know. He came over to call 
neil of the American Federation of Labor, in Coolidge on September 29 to investigate the wage on my daughter last night—DLondon Times-Globe. 
meeting just closed, reaffirmed its action re- | dispute threatening a strike of 66,000 trainmen and poe oe = 

‘Wing Brokwood College abidaionabaN. ¥, conductors on the railroads west of Chicago on B E N D E R ) S | 
ing all affiliated organizations to withdraw October 30th recommended a 6% per cent increase ‘ 
ral and financial support. in wages without change of rules or 7% per cent The Family Shoe Store 


increase with changes in certain rules, including 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 


ursuant to the council’s action, President Wil- eta Z ‘i a ree A 
- aban: aes elimination of the union limitation on double en- Packard Shoes Martha Washington 
, Green has forwarded to affiliated bodies a let- : en for Men Shoes for Women 
; ee : : gine trains and tonnage. 
conveying the information to them. In his let- — = 


P . E ‘ e A Under > Railroz abor Boar Se 5 5 [ee =~ ee 
President Green disclaims any intention by the der the Railroad Labor Board procedure, the ee ee 7 


conned to place the college on trial, but puts the arbitration «report made to President Coolidge | No. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 
aah : ; sy Boab: must be considered by both the carriers and broth- 

eects aseti eon a bese Gt raper metig ait: erhoods during a SeHOA of a ae. ue Lae STERLING AUTO TOP Co. 
yeport as it deems best. President Green's letter ; . 5 , bay = 
; may legally produce a situation resulting in sus- AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
pension of operations during that period. In case AND TRIMMING 


It is readily conceded that an avowed Com- | they accept the findings, differences will be com- 633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE { 


z bowen 4 
nist may be employed as a professor at Brook- pletely settled. S = 


a 


——— ——4 


!, in part: 


wn a ny 
1d College and the cause of Communism ex- After a lengthy discussion of the origin of the | 
lied through example, teaching and writings if 


os age ame a dispute and efforts for a solution, the report said 
officers of this institution tolerate, approve or 


; ° 
: : that “considering the increases granted to other ] d A t 
intenance it. n lan r 


train service employees in the Eastern, Southwest- 
However, the council is of the opinion that ern and Western districts, and despite the award rie 
vational and international unions affiliated with the | of June, 1927, the carriers would not have been Exposition 
American Federation of Labor cannot consistently | justified in refusing an increase similar to that 
yeply funds collected from members of our trade | granted the engineers and firemen of the Western 
m movement to pay the cost of scholarships | district.” and Sale 
| to send students to Brookwood College, where The report added that the carriers “were justified 
hiy live in an atmosphere antagonistic to the | in offering an increase of 642 per cent to the stand- 
ard rates, containing, in addition to the rates so in- 
creased, the existing differentials for mountain and 


HOSE who seek holiday gifts 

just a little out of the ordinary 
may buy from the Indian Defense 
Association this week with the feel- 
ing that their money serves twice, 
once for gifts for friends and fam- 
ily, and once for the protection of 
the American Indian. 

Jewelry (much of it Navajo sil- 
ver and turquoise), rugs, luncheon 
sets, ceremonial objects, basketry, 
Thanksgiving decorations, blank- 


mierican Federation of Labor and are taught 
ries which are in contradiction to the phi- 
phy of the American Federation of Labor. other special service.” 
The Executive Council, therefore, decided to “Considering the purpose and intent of the Rail- 
imunicate with all national and international | Way Labor Act and the evidence presented,” the 
ms, state federations of labor and city central ; Téport continued, “the question of the wage in- 
ies, recommending that each and all of them | crease demanded and the differences arising 
ithhold scholarships and financial support from thereon during the negotiations are proper ques- 
1okwood College.” tions for arbitration, if the spirit of the law is to 
guide the action of carriers and employees. 
“However, it is difficult to see why the contro- 
GEORGE P. M. BOWNS. versy should have arrived at a state where it could 


not be settled by mutual negotiations. At one stage 


a 


he many friends of George P. M. Bowns, the cone i 
: ‘ or another of this long protracted dispute the car- 

m label agent and propagandist on this coast 

change of rules, and at one stage or another the 


ith at Tampa, Florida, where he lived in recent bis 
employees haye expressed a willingness to accept 


other work, including children’s 


rs. He became known first in San Francisco 7 i I ae Ahn aw Ore nate toys and some rare antiques, are 
secretary of Miscellaneous Employees’ Union Se SINE ae rk Caen iateg cael Onna Nowra Gag cae 


110, of the Culinary Workers, and later served 
~ secretary and label agent of the Label Section. 
traveling agent of the Axton, Fisher Tobacco 


all priced very, very modestly. Visit 


' 
The difference between these offers, expressed in : aee z | 
this exhibition and sale in The Em- 
porium Pottery Section, Third 

| 
4 


cents per basic day, amounts to from 5 to 7 cents 
per day. The board regards this difference as too 
small to justify an interruption of transportation 


Floor, beginning today. 


pany on this coast he earned a great reputation : : 5 
: ; j ; 5 in the territory affected. 
a forceful and interesting promoter of the : . 
nm label. The following obituary appeared in Apparently the obstacle ue a successful settle- 
llorida Labor News, issue of October 26, 1928 ment has been the introduction, first by one side 
ane I s, iss ) 26, 1928, : 3 SS 
| does justice to his character and special use- and then by the other, of certain controversies in 


ap 


1ess in the organized labor movement. It reads: | Tesard to rules; and the effort of each party to 
change rules, as a basis of settlement, has some- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(eee ee eee eee = ss 


In the passing of Geo. P. M. Bowns the work- 
lost an able champion who was ever ready to 


' 
' 
4 
! 
' 
' 
' 
( 
: : aang riers have offered 64 per cent increase, with no } ets aintings otter batik and 
many years, will learn with regret of his recent ‘ sd ca » P gs, p y> 
' 
4 


what befogged the wage issue.” 


forth the best that was in him for the cause of En a ae 


a 
vanity. Able, fearless and at all times willing 


lo his utmost for the furtherance of the cause 


-o ardently believed in, his passing will long be THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


urned. Although only in our midst for slightly SAYINGS INGORSORATEDIREERUmEe Onntaes ONE CIAL 
r two years, he endeared himself to all he came ° ° : 

ee pecean as aehcan he; came One of the Oldest Banks in California, 

ontact with. the Assets of which have never been increased 

G 2 A idations with oth 

recorge had a command of language that put by mergers or consolidations wit ther Banks 


rout all opponents of organized labor; his MSMBE GAS oq EO ey Nooke a SOF SARE RANCIECO 
Wledge of the movement gained through the 526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ool of hard knocks, coupled with an education JUNE 30th, 1928 

erediny Fale Gollede made dina etocmidanle $118,615,481.57 
ved in Yale College made him a formidable Capital, Resacrs nad Contingent Funds 5,000,000.00 

Pension Fund over $610,000.00, 

the spirit that inspired others to do big things standing on Books at 1.00 


forget trifles. MISSION BRANCH Mission and 21st Streets 
Ep ave a ane ladelachel Rata Gh iE aE a sCemen a and ee Ave. 
Che a= Hem ‘ kere ae ee A iT ST R CH aight and Belvedere Streets 

he trade union movement mourns his pass WEST PORTAL BRANCH West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


onent. Kind, loving, generous to a fault, his 


hundreds were inspired by his eloquence; inane paid on Danndea at EA 

: FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
workers’ cause. Although only with us a short COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
. he will long be mourned. May he rest in AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


ec are few who could equal him in representing 


— 


Eight 


e 
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Now that the election is over we can all settle 
down to the every-day affairs that engage our at- 
tention. For trade unionists one of those things 
should be the effort to induce every worker who is 
on the take his proper 
place in the struggle for better things for himselt 
and his fellow workers. Another valuable activity 
is to help increase the demand for the union label 
by persuading every individual buy 
only goods bearing the label, and such action is a 
two-edged out the 
unionist and puts more unionists to work making 
the bear the label. Start the good 
work at once. 


outside to come in and 


possible to 


sword because it cuts non- 


articles that 


> 


The industry that has to have underpaid labor in 
order to exist is of no value to any community, 
because the community itself must make up the 
difference between an existence wage and a living 
wage, and this is usually done by means of charity. 
In plain English the industry is being continued 
by donations from citizens and it ought to be 
branded as a charitable patient and not as a busi- 


ness institution. However, some of those who 
manage such industries would feel outraged if 
anyone were to tell them the truth about them- 


selves in this regard. The fact remains, however 
such individuals to conceal it, that 
they are receivers, indirectly of alms from their 
fellow citizens and they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. 


much strive 


> - 


Vote-shirking citizens were put to shame the 


other day by Pauline Titersky, a 22-year-old 
crippled New York City girl. Although Miss 


Titersky has been paralyzed in the arms and legs 
almost since birth, she registered and will cast her 
first vote in 


November. Miss Titersky has lived 


for three years at a hospital for ruptured and 


crippled persons. She was taken in a wheel chair 
to the registration place, a block away, and there 
signed her name to the registration rolls with a 
pen held in her teeth. When asked why she chose 
to register and vote, the plucky girl replied: ‘“Be- 
cause | think every citizen should vote, and I want 
to show up all those able-bodied citizens who can 
do it without any inconvenience but don’t.” This 
crippled girl’s answer is a big lesson in good citi- 
zenship. to Miss 


Her cruel physical handi- 


No blame would have attached 


Titersky for not voting. 


caps would have been sufficient reason for not 


taking part in elections. 
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THE ELECTION LOCALLY 
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Minidst the excitement of an election at which the main feature was, of course, 
the election of a President of the United States, the people of San Francisco took 
sufficient interest in their purely local affairs to pay serious attention to two propo- 
sitions which had heen put upon the ballot by those whose common practice it is 
to prey upon the general public, and the way they dealt with these questions indi- 
cates that they gave them very careful study and based their decision upon an intel- 
ligent understanding of what the consequences would be in the event either of them 
should receive a majority vote by those whose interests would be served by putting 
them through. The two propositions were Charter Amendments Nos. 22 and 24, 
and the voters overwhelmingly defeated both of them. 

Charter Amendment No, 24 was forced upon the Board of Supervisors by the 
threats of newspaper publishers to the effect that if the question were not submitted 
to the voters, the said publishers would oppose the bonds for the purchase of the 
Spring Valley Water Company properties, and as the bonds required a two-thirds 
vote of the people and for that reason could he defeated by active newspaper oppo- 
sition, the Board of Supervisors permitted the coercion and put the public utilities 
commission on the ballot very much against the wishes of a majority of its mem- 
bers. Then the newspapers opened up a campaign in favor of the scheme and prose- 
cuted it with such vigor that those opposed to it felt that there was no use in oppos- 
ing it. The Labor Council, however, felt that the scheme was such a vicious one 
that, even though the fight looked like a hopeless one, still it must vigorously point 
out to the citizens of San Francisco just how helpless the passage of such a measure 
would leave them so far as being able to exercise any control over the utilities that 
they owned and how the plan would play into the hands of the privately owned 
public utilities. With this idea in mind, the Labor Council, practically without 
outside help, went to work to bring about the defeat of the vicious piece of legisla- 
tion in order to protect the future of this great city, and the returns on election 
day furnish sufficient evidence as to how well the trade unionists of this city per- 
formed the task they had imposed upon themselves, when the tabulated vote showed 
that 73,898 citizens had recorded themselves against the plan and only 47,737 in 
favor of it. 

The Labor Council directed the attention of voters to the fact that under the 
terms of the amendment the three commissioners were given eXpress and exclusive 
power of appomting the general manager and all subordinate managers, assistants 
and employees, and that it might also create as many departments and bureaus, 
with attendant experts and functionaries, as it saw fit, and fix the compensation 
without limitation. The commission could make all contracts, control all purchases 
and expenditures, sell and determine the use of all bonds, and yet the proponents 
had the brazenness to tell the people they desired to take the publicly owned utilities 
out of politics, What a field for rewarding friends and punishing enemies this would 
give the three commissioners! And no power of the city government could have 
interfered with them in the building up of a political machine for future use. 

We know that government is always political, whether it be an absolute mon- 
archy or a representative democracy, and it is futile to argue that this commission 
would not have been political, even though it contains some virtuous and universally 
respected citizens. In essence it must deal exclusively in public affairs, and the only 
hifference hetween various kinds of political government consists in the number and 
character of persons who may be able to have an intiuence upon its acts and decisions. 
No matter how carefully selected, only the powerful few in iutellect, wealth or enter- 
prise would have had access to the ears of the commission. The uninfluential many, 
who in theory own these public utilities, would have no chance whatever to influence 
this Commission, no matter how just their claim, 

The proponents of the amendment had hoped to establish a municipal dictator- 
ship over our publicly owned utilities, and some of them entertained the idea that 
in this way they could discourage and diseust the public with municipal ownership 
and operation of utilities, but the people last Tuesday very sensibly disposed of the 
Whole matter by voting almost two to one against the attempt to take away from them 
control over their publicly owned utilities. The answer was definite and ought to be 


final, because there can he no mistaking their meaning. 
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THE CHERRY TRFE 
Where with our Little Hatche. we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 


foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


\ Seat 
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Reports that General Motors is about to launch 
a Chevrolet six in the low price field ought to 
and probably will intensify the struggle between 
the Ford Giant and the General Motors Giant. 
Since specifications of the new Chevrolet six are 
already being talked about, it seems clear that the 

w low price car will soon be in the field, backed 
by the slogan, “A six is better than a four,” which 
may or may not be a good selling slogan. Ford 
has not yet brought production of his new car up 
to his expectations, due largely to obstacles of a 
nature, including the matter 
designing the braking system. It is not to be as- 
sumed that Henry Ford is going to be run out of 
the lot by any new car or any new model, but he 
may be driven to extend himself a good bit more 
than he has thus far had to do. One of the Ford 
characteristics has been self-confidence—a pose of 
absolute assurance of the place and position held 
by Ford and those things for which the name 
Undoubtedly many people believe in Ford 
because he has a way of letting them know that 
he believes in himself and in his products. 


mechanical of re- 


stands. 


ok 
Ford doesn’t like 
but his views are not like those of General 
which, doesn’t make much dif- 
jerence to the man at the machine. But Ford does 
enploy a great many union men, getting along 
with them very well. General Motors announces 
profits for nine months this year greater than pro- 
fits for the whole of last year. That ought to show 
that motor cars can be sold more cheaply than 
they have been sold. It is mass production at top 
To look for a cheap six car is not un- 
reasonable. There are many 
can overcome Chevrolet or in which Chevrolet or 
some other car The big auto- 
mobile developments of the future are not to be in 
the number of cylinders. A British car now on 
no gear shift American 
rs will be forced sooner or later to abolish that 
Motors will throttle down, or up, as a steam 
ngine does. Perhaps the Diesel principle will find 
its way into automobiles. There will be better 
livhts, perhaps a change of fuel, better safeguards 
against many types of accidents. 


reneral Motors hates unions. 
unions, 


Motors, however, 


speed. 
ways in which Ford 


can overcome Ford. 


the market has lever. 


*K * * 
But above all and beyond all, the autocracy and 
the profit piling has got to come out of the auto- 
mobile industry and out of other 
as General Electric and such as the Mellon alum- 
inuim industry. These 
learn, and they will learn in the 
uture, that industry must be run for man and not 
man for industry. 
decisions governing their employment does not 
Incan ruination. It means better and more output, 
coupled with a new degree of freedom and con- 
fentment in the plant. Ford and General Motors 
May run races as to numbers of cylinders, output 
of cars, piling up of profits, but unless and until 
there is a door opened through which the masses 
of workers may find a way to voice their 
a structure is being piled up that will one day fall 
of its own weight. General Electric may 
its enormous profits, but there must come a day 
When the human cogs in the 
their right to speak and to unite. 
longer an experiment. 


industries, such 
great industrial giants can 
not too distant 


Participation by the workers in 


views, 
pile up 
machine demand 
Democracy is no 
Freedom is not just a 


Slogan. 


> 


that 
This week it 


“My dear, I won’t have a thing left if 
laindress keeps on stealing things. 


Was two Pullman towels.”—Life. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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Mrs. 
Hamlin. 
Office Boy—Mr. 
Mrs. Mandy 
want to marry 


Mandy Johnson—I want to see Mistah 


Hamlin is engaged. 
Ah don't 
Tell him his washlady wants 


Johnson-——Go long, boy. 
him. 
huh money. 

Uncle Ezra sa “De deeplomah am 


: mighty 
but hit ain’t a meal ticket.” 


pretty, 


Most of the 
watching the 


family were at the parlor window 
Suddenly 


“Where's your 


king and queen ride by. 
the mother turned to her daughter. 
auntie?” 
“Upstairs,” 
“Mercy,” 
forda flagr 


came the 
exclaimed the 


reply, “waving her hair.” 


mother, ‘can’t we af- 


The harassed-looking man was being shown 


over some works. 


“That machine,” said his guide, “does the work 
of thirty men.” 

The man smiled glumly. 

atlaste (hessaides i 


should haye married.” 


have seen what my wife 


Smith—How did you get those two black eyes?” 


Scrapp—My wife gave me a pair of socks for 


imy birthday.—College Banter. 


Eloise is a dear girl who has decided to go in 


for welfare work. The other evening she came 


home and said to her mother that she had made 


forty calls on poor people. 


“Do you mean to say you saw forty people in 
one afternoon?” 
“I didnt see 


I left 


them all, mother. At some places 


cards.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Can't keep the visitors from coming up,” said 
the office boy dejectedly to the editor. “When I 
say you're out they don’t believe me. They say 
they must see you.” 


“Well,” said the 


editor, “just tell them that’s 
what they all say.’ 
That afternoon there called at the office a lady. 
She wanted to see the editor, and the boy assured 
her that it was impossible. 
“But I must see him,” 
wife.” 
“That’s what they all say,” replied the boy. 
And now a new boy is wanted there. 


she protested, “I’m his 


Wife—Oh, you needn’t think yowre so wonder- 
ful. The night you proposed to me you looked 
absolutely silly! 

I was ab- 


Husband—A coincidence. The fact is, 


solutely silly!—Tit Bits. 
Voice from the Eleventh Floor—’Smatter down 
there. Have you no key? 

Noisy One on the Pavement—Gotta key all 
right, but wouldja jussasoon throw down a few 
keyholes!—Boston Beanpot. 

Angry Customer—These eggs aren't fresh. 

Indignant Grocer—Not Why the boy 
brought them from the country this morning. 

Customer—What country?—Washington Cou- 
gar’s Paw. 


fresh? 


Hubby found some holes in his stockings. “You 
haven’t mended these?” he said to his wife. 

“Did you buy that coat you promised me?” she 
asked. 

“No-no,” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, 
"—Montreal Star. 


I don’t give a 
darn. 


STATE PRINTING OFFICE. 

Speeches to the right of them, speeches to the 
left, speeches right in front of them and more on 
the hook. Somebody’s pet amendment to get some 
wary vote, another’s earnest pleading for a tax 
on state bank notes. Another digs up further facts 
to prove the curse of drink, while the linotype just 
speeds along, to set them up in ink. 

With the legislative session close at hand, the 
State Civil Service needs experienced compositors, 
linotype operators, and pressmen who can qualify 
for work at the State Printing Plant as need for 
them arises. 

There are twelve different journeyman positions 
for which applications may now be filled with the 
State Civil Service Commission, 331 Forum Build- 
ing, Sacramento. Applications should be made as 
soon as possible on forms which may be secured 
by writing to the Commission at Sacramento, or at 
116 State Building, San Francisco. 

a 2 a 

Mother—You were a good girl not to throw 
your banana skins down in the train. Did you put 
them in your bag? 

Joan—No, I put them in the gentleman’s pocket 
who was sitting next to me!—London Passing 
Show. 
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WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


* 
i] 
|SALES STORES ; 

ae ‘MISSION—Near ‘20th 

Lowest Prices and Biggest Values in 


Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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UNITED SECURITY BANK 


NEZ, 
Ten corvenlent offices to serve you in San Francisco: 
Head Gffice. 631 Market Street. 
Humboldt Office, 783 Market Street. 
French American Office, 108 Sutter Street. 
Fugazi Office, 2 Columbus Avenue. 
Bush-Montgomery Office, Mills Building. 
Mission and 22nd Office, 2626 Mission Street. 
Bayview Office, Third and Palou. 
Hayes Valley Office, 498 Hayes Street. 
<4 


North Beach Office, 1500 Stockton Street. 
Oriental Office, 1009 Grant Avenue 
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JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
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' 

' 

$77.50 | 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed | 
: 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Edited by the President of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21. Members are 
requested to forward news items to 
' Room 604, 16 First St., San Francisco 


bo-—- 
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There has been supplied to each chapel a ruled 
sheet for the posting of overtime. Accompanying 
the sheet there was a card upon which was printed 
Section 39 of the local law which governs cancel- 
ation of overtime, and also a letter requesting the 
co-operation of the chairman in enforcing the law. 
While Section 39 was amended at the August meet- 
local and 
However, the 


ing, it has in substance been a part of 


international law for many years. 
calling of attention to the overtime law has created 
quite a furore. Some men in the commercial field 
that while 


tempted to justify continued violation or 


believe this is a new law, others at- 
ignoring 
of the law because such violation or ignoring had 
been the Members individually 
that a with Section 39 


will be beneficial to both office and employee. The 


always practice. 


agree strict compliance 


writer is frank to admit the belief that, so far as the 


commercial field is concerned, the overtime law 


has been more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. No member should make this his de- 


fense, inasmuch as every member has taken an 


obligation as solemn as it is possible to write to 
brother member and 


protect his himself by ob- 


serving and assisting to enforce the laws of the 
union. Many of our members put forth the argu- 
ment that no one is competent to perform the work 
they are doing. The answer to this is that a mem- 
ber is not the judge of his own competency and 
that members employed as extras, when available, 
are competent to be employed as substitutes to 


give out accumulated overtime, and while substi- 
tutes employed should be competent, the foreman 
should be willing to make the same transfers to 
permit cancelation of overtime that are made for 
the convenience of the office. While the writer fully 
that 


of which to write or speak, still it is believed that 


realizes “overtime” is not a popular subject 
every loyal member will endorse the statement of 
our International head that “Overtime ‘hogs’ are 
an abomination in the eyes of good union men as 
It is diffi- 
member would object to en- 


well as a menace to their own welfare. 
cult to believe any 
dersement of the overtime laws if he really under- 
stood how such action injures the union and _ its 
included. If the members fail 
or refuse to respect and observe union rules and 
regulations in the 


members, himself 


making of which they had a 


voice and vote, how can those who employ our 
members be expected to observe our laws?” 

Vhe following paragraph from President George 
October 
that violation of 
overtime law exists in another branch of the print- 
“On the subject of your 


committee is fully aware of the fact that regularly 


L. Berry’s letter in the issue of the 


American Pressman indicates 


ing industry: overtime 
employed members of our union sometimes find it 
impossible in the interest of the union as well as 
the industry to escape working some overtime, but 
when a member or a group of members persist in 
working eight, nine and ten days a week with some 
measure of regularity, then it is an abuse and it is 
a selfish one, and your committee condemns it be- 
cause it is both inhuman from the point of view of 
the man to abuse his overtime requirements and 
inhuman because it denies unemployed members 
of the organization an opportunity of earning a 
living for themselves and families.” 

It is readily conceded that full compliance with 
t—--------- - +--+ ene 

JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


; JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
t FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 141 29th and Dolores Streets 
MEMBER OF 
and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
b---- 
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internal laws of the union by the members offers 
difficulties, but the difficulties would be greatly 
lessened by the desire and willingness to observe 
these regulations. It is the belief of some that to 
curb the growing disposition toward overtime in- 
ternational unions eventually will enact laws levy- 
ing heavy assessments on all earnings for work 
performed beyond regular hours. 

Announcement was carried in press dispatches 
this week of the sale and subsequent suspension 
Denver. The 
ning News was sold to the Denver Post and imme- 


of two newspapers in Denver Eve- 


diately suspended. Scripps-Howard Syndicate in 
Morning Post and suspended 
its publication. These mergers leave Denver with 
nis 
not known how many members ef the Typograph- 
were affected, but it 
larger and better papers will be published under 
the new arrangement and that most, if not all, of 


turn purchased the 
but one afternoon and one morning paper. 


ical Union is believed that 


those displaced will be absorbed under the new 
arrangement. 

[ele 
is a patient of Stanford Hospital at present. 

Richard Bernett of the Examiner chapel is also 
at Stanford Hospital suffering from aneurisin. 

A recent Editor and Publisher an- 
nounced the suspension of the Des Moines Shop- 
ping News. 

Oy, A Bulletin 
chapel, has drawn a traveler and is now located 
in Quincy, Plumas County, California. Mr. Markey 
is authority for the statement that William M. 
Hines, formerly of the Bulletin and owner of the 
Quincey Bulletin, will in the near future take over 
a paper in Santa Cruz, one in San Rafael and one 
in Sonoma. 

johir 1G: several times chairman of the 
New York World chapel, died on October 23rd. 
Mr. Maher was a member of the executive com- 


Hinton, one of our well-known members, 


issue of the 


Markey, until recently of the 


Maher, 


mittee of Big 6 and was a delegate to the Colorado 
Springs convention of 1917. Mr. Maher was one 
of the best known members of the Typographical 
Union and long prominent in its affairs. 

been received from two of our 


Letters have 


Union Printers’ Home 
during the past week. J. L. 
at the 30th, 


and is 


members resident at the 
Stevens, who arrived 
that he has 
feeling 
wishes to be remembered to San Francisco friends. 

J. V. (‘Jimmie’) Verity writes that he has bene- 
fited greatly by his stay in the Home and expects 
soon to discard his crutch in favor of a cane. Mr. 


Home October writes 


renewed acquaintances fine. He 


Verity suffered injuries in an automobile accident, 
which resulted in one leg becoming two and a 
quarter inches shorter than the other. He states 
that a visited the 
Home recently, and that there is much speculation 
among the residents as to what will be done by the 
new board of trustees. 


number of Californians have 


received from 
the San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and in all probability conferences will be held 
beginning next week. 

Notes of News Chapel—By L. L. Heagney. 


Eddie Haefer’s father passed away 


A counter-proposition has been 


early this 
week at a Martinez hospital from the effects of an 
automobile accident. Saturday noon Mr. Haefer 
left his son’s home in Berkeley, bound for his Wal- 
nut Creek ranch, A speeding machine passed and 
turned in so sharply it struck the Haefer auto, 
turning it over several times. Mr. Haefer senior 
was unconscious when taken to the hospital. The 
speeder later was arrested and found to be under 
the influence of liquor. As a token to Eddie, one 
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A. SANCHEZ, JR. 
INSURANCE BROKER 


Accident - Health - Automobile 


Member I. T. U. 
Card 73297 
436 FIFTH AVE. 
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of its oldest members, the News chapel ordered 
a beautiful wreath sent to the Haefer home. 

The chapel showed its respect for the memory 
of Norval Korn’s mother, who passed away las 
week, by sending a floral piece. 

Milt Dunning denies he has left the Mark Hop. 


kins, because, he explains, “I ain’t got there yet” 


Let ‘er rain, jested Smoot, 
I care not a hoot, 
Because I’ve bought a boot 
That'll keep the wetness off my foot. 
It was a libel, the item in these columns a while 
back about him being a Swede, and S. J. Beng- 
quite properly denounced it as such. “ 
thought I was a Laplander,” says Bengston, “unti 
I landed in the lap of a fat lady when a stree 
car swerved She convinced me 
differently, and now I don’t know what breed 
am, unless it’s a Haight street society leader.” 
Following several weeks’ absence from the shop 
due to Chuck 


Adams has \|e- 
come resigned 
to an existence 
devoid of the 
beautiful femi- 
nine influence, 
Whether he 
lacks a poetic 
soul or has ac- 
quired emo- 
tional — inhibi- 
tions, Adams 
can’t say, but 
he does ‘ear 


stron 


unexpectedly. 


various domestic complications, 


old age acted as his physician in effecting a cure, 
without troubling divorce courts. 

They're gamblers, these two boys. C. V. Lig- 
gett, Jeffersonian Democrat, wagered Ed Porter, 


MEN’S TAILORS 


Since 1900 


KQER & b& 
Y Q 
S 

ze 


a 5 
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TRane man 


Handsome is 
that Handsome does 


A custom suit or overcoat shows its 
value at first sight. Then it wears for a 
long time and looks fresh all the time. 
Good for six days a week constant use 
and looks good on Sunday. The Union 


Label is in every garment we make. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
Popular Priced Tailors 
716 MARKET ST., Near Kearny 
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pre-eminent in G. O. P. councils, a hat against a 
ait. If Porter collects, it’s a cinch conversation 
money isn’t esteemed in high political circles. 
The hubbub resulting from Harry Beach falling 
a situation, vice Don Stauffer resigned, may 
reach the proportions of an international affair. 
Moore points out Beach came from Japan 
than a year ago and, adopting folks’ 
ways, already has a Nordic’s job. 


white 


Freckles big as oysters zig- 
zagging down his neck till hid- 
den by his brassiere may explain 
why Red Balthasar announced a 
Smith sentiment, 
looks like the original Tammany 
tiger. 

So elated Harry Crotty 
at the receipt of a letter from a 
circus with which he used to be 


strong for he 


Was 


connected, asking him if he cared 
to consider resuming his former 
that he 
“What were you, a 
The latter wanted to know. “Certainly 
not.’ replied Harry, getting hot under the collar, 
“T was an ath- 

“Yes, 


were,” 


position, showed it to 
Sid Tiers. 


barker?” 


lete.” 
you 

was Sid’s skep- 
tical answer, 


“ 


a Mexican 


; SEs athlete, and 


still wag an athletic tongue.” 
“| hear Crotty claims Tiers injured his reputa- 
Bill Clement. 
slandered as 


tion by a wise crack,’’ remarked 
“Don’t believe Sid should thus be 
he was totally unaware Harry owned a rep.” 
lhere’s no doubt in Phil Scott’s mind that Crotty 
States Phil: 


wardrobe, his duty 


held a high position with a circus. 


“Harry was master of the 
being to pack the elephant’s trunk.” 

“My understanding is that Crotty undoubtedly 
was a performer,’ Johnny Dow interjected, “but I 
didn't know it was the circus variety; had an idea 
he belonged to the army, as he still soldiers 
aplenty.” 

Chronicle Chapel Notes. 

he mother of John H. (Mickey) McDermott 
passed away last Sunday. The sympathy of the 
entire chapel goes to Mr. McDermott at his loss. 

\rthur Nelson had the misfortune last week of 
ulting his thumb on the Miller saw. “Art” was 
ing some narrow measure slugs and somehow 
thumb came in contact with the saw. 
hes were taken on the thumb at the Central 


mergency Hospital. 


Several 


lsuring a discussion in the ad alley, Glenn Mar- 
tin revealed the fact that brother Chet had been 
aminer. This gave rise to further talk about Chet’s 
ability as a miner in days gone by, when up spoke 
words: “He still is a 
You know, Chet gives 
Fronk some pretty hard digs at times. 


l'ronk Blanchard with these 
miner, he’s always digging.” 
home down the 


“Big Boy” Rousseau has a 


peninsula. Like all suburban people, he has a 
small garden, a few chickens, some bees and much 
Work around the place. The other day he noticed 
a decided lack of activity around the beehives and 
proceeded to investigate. He approached one of 

hives with due caution; no bees. He moved 
the hive; no bees. He gave the hive a vigorous 
shake; no bees. He got down on his hands and 
knees to peer into the hive opening; one bee right 
on the eyelid. Net result of investigation of bee- 
hive: One badly stung eyelid, one dead bee and 
several agains.” 


> 


“Mose, dey is one preachah in dis town dat’s 


“never 


Pow ful angry at me tonight.” 

“How come?” 

“Ah done hired him to p’fawm de obsequies at 
nah weddin’, an’ Ah didn’ show up.”’—Life. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
boomomommon ee 
Synopsis of Minutes of November 2, 1928. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m., by Vice- 
President R. Baker. 
Roll Call 


cused. 


of Officers—President Stanton ex- 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in The Labor Clarion, 

Credentials—From Brewery Drivers, A. L. 
Campbell, vice J. F. Luttringer. Delegate seated. 

Communications—liled—From United Textile 
Workers of America, informing Council that the 
New Bedford strike has been settled and thanked 
all unions for rendered, From _ the 
American Federation of Labor, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of donations for Textile Workers and Flood 
Sufferers. From 


assistance 


engineers of the Police Patrol 
Boat, relative to Amendment No. 45. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—A pplication 
for affiliation from Ladies’ Garment Workers, and 
inclosing check for $5.00, 

Reports of Unions—Tailors—Are making prog- 
ress; requested a demand for the union label when 
ordering clothes made. Fishermen—Have had a 
good season in Alaska. Street Carmen—Advising 
all friends to vote against Charter Amendment 
No. 24; that those favoring this 
amendment are using people's names without their 
consent. Garment Cutters—Business slack; re- 
quested a demand for the union label when making 
purchases. 


made known 


Sailors—Vessels carrying mail will 
have to have a crew composed of 50 per cent citi- 
zens; some ships have not complied with the law. 
Report of Promotional League—When making 
purchases for the holidays you are requested to 
demand the union label. 
Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 
Receipts—$321.00. Expenses—$271.67. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
— > - 
WOMEN WORK THROUGH NECESSITY. 
Women do not work for “pin money,” they work 
because they have to, said Miss Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Federal Women’s Bureau, in a radio 
address. 


Miss Anderson denied that the greater number 
of women in industry are casuals. “The girl who 
goes into the factory does so to meet a need,” said 
the bureau chief. 

“We know, what so few people seem to recog- 
nize, that the girls of today—these flappers who 
are getting so much criticism and publicity—are 
most of them helping in the support of their fam- 
ilies. 

“In the United States, according to the census 
of 1920, there are over 8,500,000 women workers 
gainfully employed. Of the 572 occupations in 
which Americans engage, women were employed 
in all but 35, 

“To quote a few more census facts: One in every 
live women in the United States today is a wage 
earner; one in every four wage-earning women 
is married, and one in every 11 married women is 
working for payment. As far as age is concerned, 
a fifth of the women working are under 20 years 
of age, and almost the same proportion over 44, 
which shows that the bulk of these women are 
working outside their homes in the years between 
20 and 44, supposedly the time when home duties 
are the most strenuous and children are demand- 
ing the most care.” 


CAN DEFEAT WHITE PLAGUE. 

Good economic conditions is the most effective 
weapon te fight tuberculosis, said Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynee, health commissioner of New York City, in 
an address to industrial nurses. 

“The greater part of the reduction in the number 
of these cases,” he said, “comes solely from stead- 
ily improving economic conditions and only a 
small part from public health work. That may 
sound like a startling statement from a_ public 
health officer, but it is true.” 

Dr. Wynee said there has been a considerable 
amount of “bunk” in public health work the past 
10 years. 

“We have been placing too much emphasis,” he 
said, “on the selling of the idea of public health 
and not enough on actually delivering the goods, 
on dispensing public health.” 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 


Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 


Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 


Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 

Embassy Theatre 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 


Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 


Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 


Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
| Market 1721 
| 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Private Exchange Market 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


Twelve 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, November 9, 1923 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: William Flanagan of 
the blacksmiths and helpers, William H. Campbell 
of the stationary engineers, B. T. Barnett of the 
musicians, John McCullough of the teamsters. 

Paul Scharrenberg left last week by the way of 
the Panama Canal for the New Orleans convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. He will 
attend the convention as a delegate from the Sea- 
man’s Union. Andrew Furuseth, John O’Connoll 
and Michael Casey waited until after election be- 
fore starting for New Orleans. The convention 
convenes on the 19th. 

The application for affiliation with the Labor 
Council from the Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
has been referred to the Organizing Committee of 
the Council under the law requiring a report from 
that committee. A meeting will probably be held 
this evening to take action on the application and 
if favorable the delegates will be seated at the next 
regular meeting on Friday, November 16th. 

A judgment for $23,000 for injuries received 
when a crane load of lumber fell on him when he 
was working as a stevedore for the Nelson Steam- 
ship Company, was awarded Roady McNamara by 
a jury in Superior Judge Daniel C. Deasy’s court. 
He had sued for $75,000. The steamship admitted 
its responsibility, but contested the amount of 
damages asked. McNamara was injured February 
21, 1927. 

From returns so far received of the recent Inter- 
national Bookbinders’ election held October 8th, 
the re-election of President John B. Haggerty 
seems assured; the contest between Secretary Felix 
J. Belair and J. B. Bewitt seems close, the unoffi- 
cial returns so far favoring the re-election of Bro. 
Belair, the incumbent. All other places, there 
being 10 candidates for vice-presidents, will have 
to await the official count, which will take place 
November 12th. 

According to reports in the state labor papers, 
carpenter unions are continuing to vote on whether 
or not they will become members of the California 
State Carpenters’ Council, which was planned at a 
meeting held in San Jose about the middle of Sep- 
tember. All locals have been furnished with copies 
of the minutes of that meeting, when temporary 
officers were elected and resolutions adopted de- 
claring for a permanent organization. According 
to published reports in the papers, the question 
is attracting considerable attention, with sentiment 
about equally divided so far. 

The referendum on an increase in the salaries of 
the general officers of the International Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, 
submitted to a vote of the members of the locals 
throughout the country a month or so ago has 
ended, being adopted by a vote of 33,015 yes, and 
12,647 noes. The increase did not carry with it a 
raise in the per capita tax. 

A communication has been received from Presi- 
dent Thomas F. McMahon, of the International 
Textile Workers, thanking all who aided his or- 
ganization in any way during the late strike at 
New Bedford, Mass. He states that the interna- 
tional was opposed to the locals in that city mak- 
ing a settlement of the 5 per cent cut in wages 
basis, but the matter was in their hands, and 
naturally the organization would go along and aid 
them to the best of its ability. 


Navy yard machinists ask the Navy Department 
to put them on the same wage basis as machinists 
employed in the Government Printing Office, the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, and in the re- 
pair of mail bags and locks. Navy yard machinists 
are paid 86 cents an hour, while the same class of 


—— 


workers are paid $1.10 in other branches of the 
government service. 

The incoming executives of the International 
Molders’ Union were instructed by the twenty- 
seventh triennial convention, held at Montreal to 
consider the question of organizing women core- 
makers and molders and take a referendum of the 
membership as to the amending of the constitution 
so as to admit women to the union. 
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A GREAT CONVENTION COMING. 

Soon another American Federation of Labor 
convention will open. Those annual conventions 
record labor’s progress. They constitute labor’s 
highest legislative assembly. They are of tremen- 
dous importance. Every indication is that the con- 
vention to be held in New Orleans this year will 
be the most important held since the World War 
days. Not only labor, but all Americans, will want 
to watch this great convention and its work. Prog- 
ress of importance will be recorded and great 
plans made for the future of the great labor 
movement. 


> =< 
BUT THE PROPAGANDA GOES ON. 

The Soviets are all excited about the possibility 
of a new lease of life for the American recognition 
program. The Soviets, through Pradva, even go so 
far as to agree to a certain kind of payment of 
debts to America by long-term notes. This pro- 
gram probably does not cover the entire indebted- 
ness, nor is there any assurance that a Soviet note 
would be any good on maturity. But conspicu- 
ously absent in all the utterances from Moscow is 
any mention of stopping propaganda. It is clear 
to all who think at all about the issue that no 
Soviet agreement or offer can amount to anything 
until first of all Soviet propaganda is stopped. 
What is wanted is not a promise to stop, but the 
actual stoppage itself. That would be a beginning 
and no more than a beginning. It is, we may now 
be sure, a beginning that the Soviet despots will 
not make. 


> 
THANKFUL FOR AID. 

The Transportation League desires to return 
thanks to the Labor Council and the unions and 
others in San Francisco who so splendidly aided 
in the defeat at Tuesday’s election of the vicious 
Charter Amendment No. 24, placed on the ballot 
by petition, which would have given practically 
perpetual franchises to the Market Street Railway 
Company. The amendment was badly beaten and 
the Transportation League, which carried the bur- 
den of the fight against it, is duly grateful to all 
those who contributed to the final result. It feels 
that it was a very great victory because of the 
fact that money, in large sums, was freely spent in 
all sorts of ways to put the measure through by 
deceiving the people concerning what it meant. 

> 
MACHINERY. 

Inventive genius is entitled to and deserves am- 
ple reward for machines which are the result of 
their creative genius. Inventors in many cases 
hold the empty bag, while speculative capital 
reaps the harvest. Capital is entitled only to a fair 
return. It did not create the machine, nor does it 
do all of the work on the machine which produces. 
Labor, skilled and unskilled, is entitled to a just 
and fair return for the operation and labor per- 
formed on the machines. These machines displace 
the workers and throw them into the increasing 
ranks of the unemployed and non-consumers. If 
our industrial system is to stand up and continue, 
machine workers must get a fair wage. Machines 


cheapen the cost of production and thereby benef; 
the consuming public. It is the business of society, 
as a whole, to see to it that labor is fully compen. 
sated and fully employed, whether they are em. 
ployed by hand or on machines. There is no mys. 
tery about the unemployment ploblem which j 
with us and a growing menace. It can not be set. 
tled by politicians nor by political action. The rea| 
and only solution is shorter hours and sufficien: 
wages to enable the workers to consume tha} 
which they help to create. The surest way to ac. 
complish this desirable result is for both sides to 
organize and settle the problem by conciliati Dn, 
mediation and collective bargaining. If they do 
not, the State, in order to save itself, will have to 
do it for them.—An editorial from the Cigar Mak. 
ers’ Official Journal. 
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“That’s what I call tough luck.” 

“What's that?” 

“T’ve got a check for forty dollars, and the only 
man in town that can identify me is the one I owe 
fifty.” — Widow. 
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| Union Labor Life Ins. Co. | 
} Washington, D. C. 
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' E. R. SABLATSCHAN \ 
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EDUCATOR 
SHOES 


FOR 


MEN 
(and Children) 


can be purchased 


only at this store 


WE ARE 
SOLE AGENTS 


THE “UNION” STORE 


Phil ela 


FOUNDED 1881 
825 MARKET STREET 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


